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that we are clever or the contrary, according to our
"gifts" or natural endowments, although they gene-
rally assume full credit for all the talents they possess.
What they have they tell you they got by exercise
of will and hard work; what they have not, cruel
Nature, they say, denied them. Theie are very few
people who have been too lazy to study languages or
to draw who do not declare that they have "no
faculty " or talent for such acquisitions, there are quite
as few who have learned something of either who do
not take full credit for having done so by cleverness.
Prom which we may learn that vanity is often the
popular measure of human capacity

I believe that observation and experiment would
very much enlarge the sphere now assigned to this
human capacity Let us suppose that four English
infants, of average English biain, are lemoved to, and
grow up in, four foieign countnes The one is
educated in the Frenchiest of French circles in a
provincial town, among shrewd and lively but ve?y
narrow-minded people, with whom a certain quick-
ness of observation in all small matters is greatly
admired, by whom no pettiness of mmd is repre-
hended, so that it be kept from openly offending, and
to whom the theatrical in life is the real standard of
morality. Another child grows up m an old-fashioned
German circle, equally excluded from all foreign in-
fluences, but among well-educated people who assume,
as a matter of course, that culture in every form of
literature and art must be absorbed by whatever is a
rational human being. They are extremely strict in
certain points of morality and etiquette, in others
they are tolerant to looseness. The third child may